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An Essay on Equity in Pennsylvania. By ANtHony Lavussat, Jr., 
Student of Law, Member of the Law Academy of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 1826. S8vo. pp. 160. 


Tuts highly respectable dissertation is an academic task of a 
student of law in Philadelphia. We feel quite sure, no one 
would suspect, either from the manner or the matter of the work, 
that such was the fact. ‘The industrious research, which every 
page of it exhibits, the judicious compilation of authorities con- 
tained in it, and the views, in general, sound and well matured, 
which distinguish it, are such as an older jurist and a riper scholar 
need not be unwilling to acknowledge. As a legal treatise, its 
value is limited in some degree; both because it is chiefly con- 
fined to the consideration of equity law in Pennsylvania, and 
because the chancery jurisdiction, which is exercised by the 
courts of that State, is exceedingly restricted. For its complete- 
ness and accuracy, therefore, as an abridgment of local juris- 
prudence, we assume not to vouch. Being printed, however, 
under the direction of the learned principals ‘of the Philadelphia 
Law Academy, and having their particular testimony to its merits, 
we cannot entertain a doubt of its being faithful and correct in 
those details, of which we shall not undertake to judge. 

We consider the publication very creditable to the school in 
which it was produced, and an earnest of the increasing useful- 
ness of that institution and of others of the same character. Mr 
Du Ponceau’s tract upon Jurisdiction, and the pieces appended 
to it, were incontrovertible proofs of the thorough, systematic 
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course of juridical education, pursued in the academy over which 
that diligent and ingenious scholar and profound lawyer presides. 
And the dissertation before us, by Mr Laussat, a ‘pupil of the 
institution, must tend to confirm the favourable i impression it has 
already made on the public mind. 

It was the sensible remark of the great Roman orator, whe 
understood that art so well in theory which he practised so 
admirably in the forum and the senate, that to write much was 
winong the surest methods of acquiring skill in accomplished 
spoken eloquenc e. NStilus optimus et prestantissimus dicendi 
effector et magister. No exercise more effectually systematizes 
and fixes the thoughts than this, communicating to the speaker a 
certainty of conception and precision of argument, without which 
mere readiness of mind could seldom create an orator. And 
without practice in composition, extemporaneous address would 
be apt to degenerate into unfinished and irregular loquacity. 
For, as Cicero further observes, it is by uniting the habit of 
elaborate composition to the habit of animated public speaking, 
that the latter is adorned with all the beauty, facility, harmony, 
and perfection of a polished style. And the principle i is pecu- 
barly applic able to forensic oratory in our own country and our 
own times, where so wide a sphere of argument and authority 
must often be embraced by the advocate, and where exactness 
and order are indispensably necessary. Hence we deem the 
composition of legal dissertations the most useful course which 
the student can adopt, to arrange, and to impress upon the mind, 
the results of the study of jurisprudence ; and we are very confi- 
dent that the recollections of all, who have tried the experiment, 
will bear witness to the truth of our assertion. 

Mr Laussat expresses an opinion decidedly favourable to the 
union of equity and common law jurisdiction in the same tribunal ; 
and as this question has been much discussed in this country, we 
extract a part of his remarks on the subject, as a specimen of 
his manner. 


This point has been frequently agitated, and has caused much 
difference of opinion. The learned Bacon, who flourished when 
courts of equity were in their infancy, and when their powers first 
began to grow formidable to those of law, gives his opinion for the 
separation. ‘ Apud nonnullos receptum est, ut jurisdictio que 
decernit secundum #quum et bonum, atque illa altera que pro- 
cedit secundum jus strictum, iisdem curiis deputentur ; apud alios 
autein, ut diversis; omnino placet curiarum separatio. Neque enim 
conservabitur distimctio casuum, si flat commixtio jurisdictionum : 
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sed arbitrium legem tandem trahet.”” The authority of Bacon is 
certainiy of the highest class; yet it must be considered that he 
was a great admirer of the Roman system of jurisprudence, the 
only one which in his day was known to have reached any high 
degree of perfection. The common law, by falling into the hands 
of subtle dialecticians, had become an artificial science, and West- 
minster Hall a school for subtle disputation ; the liberality which 
it has attained in modern times could not be then foreseen, and a 
court proceeding according to the civil law, was probably, in his 
opinion, the means best calculated to remedy the growing evil. 
Experience has now fully proved that equity and law can be con- 
currently administered by the same judges ; and that when a sys- 
tem of jurisprudence is founded upon rational principles, and free 
from useless niceties, there is little more required to do complete 
equity, than a fair and correct interpretation of the law itself. * * 

In every nation of whose judicial system we have a tolerable 
account, equity and law are united in the same tribunal. The 
Roman pretor, the parliaments of France, the court of session in 
Scotland, and the court of conscience in Portugal, administered 
as well the strict law as its equitable interpretation. Throughout 
continental Europe distinct pretorian courts have either ceased to 
be in use, or have never been introduced. In our own country, 
the wisdom and policy of a division have been questioned ; as 
notwithstanding the close resemblance which in other respects, 
our institutions bear to those of England, but eight of the twenty- 
four independent communities, have drawn even partially the line 
of distinction between courts of law and equity. ‘The constitutions 
of six of these were framed at an early date, when all our ideas of 
jurisprudence were borrowed from England. In the remaining 
sixteen they are blended together, though with various forms, and 
dissimilar bounds and regulations. 


To these examples we may add the United States courts, in 
which the two jurisdictions are united. But, indeed, the true 
and desirable end, to which we ought to arrive, is to have the 
strict law a code of equity. The very idea of the state of things 
existing in England, where it requires one half of the courts to 
relieve, professedly, against the injurious and inequitable system 
of jurisprudence, which the other half are bound to administer, 
seems to us to be a monstrous perversion of the proper objects 
of justice. We are not in the number of those, who lament that 
the courts, in those states where a distinct chancery tribunal does 
not exist, are prone to lean towards equitable rules of interpre- 
tation. We think the beneficial effects of that tendency in the 
judges of this country, are many and invaluable. It has freed 
our law of a multitude of subtle niceties, and of doctrines, engen- 
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dered in a dark age, and conceived in the subtleties of the 
schools, which are the reproach of the genuine common law. 
We hope the salutary reformation will proceed. Professional 
men amongst us do sometimes indulge in admiration of the 
English common law, without reflecting that our common law,— 
the common law as found in America,—is no more like that of 
England, than a republican government resembles a monarchy, 
with its two supporting pillars, a titled aristocracy and a church 
established by law. 





4 Picture of Greece in 1825; as exhibited in the Personal 
Narratives of James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and 
W. Ht. Humphreys, Esq., comprising a detailed Account of 
the Events of the lute Campagn, and Sketches of the principal 
Military, Naval, and Political Chiefs. In two Volumes. 
New York. 1826. 12mo. 


Tuis work contains the narratives of three gentlemen, who 
were present in Greece, during the campaign of 1825 ; two of 
them, Mr Emerson and Mr Humphreys, Englishmen, and the 
third, Count Pecchio, an Italian. ‘The first and longest narrative 
is that of Mr Emerson, who was concerned in several of the 
engagements which took place during this period at sea and on 
land. He arrived in Greece in the Jatter part of March, 1825, 
and landed at Clarenza in the Morea. The prospects of Greece 
at this time were very brilliant. The recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the South American states had given birth to hopes 
of a similar acknowledgment in favour of Greece. <A second 
English loan had furnished the means of continuing the war with 
vigour. ‘The government had subdued its internal enemies, and, 
in the Morea, only a few fortresses now remained to be reduced. 
The result of the campaign, however, disappointed the fair 
expectations which had been entertained at its commencement. 
One principal reason was the new enemy to the liberties of 
Greece, who had appeared in the person of Mahomet Ali, vice- 
roy of Egypt. The Sultan is reported to have offered him the 
command of the Morea, should he succeed in reducing it. 
Whether this be true, or not, the viceroy has confined his 
operations to that part of Greece. The Greeks, who had been 
accustomed to contend only with an inactive, cowardly, and 
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undisciplined foe, were little able to cope with his experienced 
troops, commanded by skilful officers, and fighting in the modes 
of Kuropean warfare. Their own troops consiste ‘d of irregular 
bands, commanded each by its own capitano, acknowle dging but 
littke common connexion, expert in guerilla fighting, but unaccus- 
tomed to face an enemy in the field, or to pursue any plen of 
extensive operations. The rovernment had, indeed, atte mpted 
to form a body of regular troops immediately under its own con- 
trol; but the capitani, who saw that such a measure would be fatal 
to their own consequence as independent leaders, opposed the 
plan with all their power. The people, too, who had been 
accustomed to success under their old system, ridiculed the 
project, and the government were unable to enforce it to any 
great extent. The result has bee n, that their irregular troops 
have constantly given way before a disciplined enemy. Their 
own dissensions have also proved a formidable obstacle in the 
way of their success. ‘Their leaders regard little else than their 
individual interests. In the latter part of 1824, their dissensions 
had risen to an alarming height. Great jealousies s had existed 
between the Moreots and Roumeliots, and the government were 
accused of partiality towards the latter. The Moreot chiefs, 
moreover, * were dissatisfied at having no share in the mcreas- 
ing power of the government.” Influenced by these causes 

they demanded, with arms in their hands, that the executive and 
legislative "warn should be renewed, as the year of their legal 
duration had expired. Colocotroni joined them, with the inten- 
tion of ultimately securing the whole power in his own hands. 
The government did not choose to comply with these demands, 
and perhaps their refusal was justified by the dangers which then 
threatened the country. ‘’The consequence was an insurrection 
on the part of the Moreots, at the head of which were Coloco- 
troni and his sons. ‘The government immediately called in the 
aid of the Roumeliots, and the insurgents were ‘dispersed, and 
the rebellion pretty well quelled by the beginning of December.” 
The delay occasioned by this insurrection, prevented, till the 
middle of January, any attack upon the fortress of Patras, which 
might have easily been taken at the beginning of the winter. 
The siege of this ‘place continued till the latter part of F bruary, 
when information was received of the sailing of the Egyptian 
armament from Candia, and the blockading squadron was forced 
to quit Patras, to resist this new enemy. ‘They sailed, however, 
too late to prevent the disembarkation of the Egyptian forces in 
the Morea. ‘ Both parties remained quiet till the 20th of 
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March, when Ibrahim Pacha, having received a reinforcement 
from Candia, sat down before Navarino with fourteen thousand 
men.” In Western Greece, Ulysses had withdrawn himself 
from the war, and was apparently ‘endeavouring to connect him- 
self with the enemies of his country. His ambition and resources 

were great, and he was suspected of aiming at the sovereignty 


of Greece. 


He had lately fortified for his residence, and as a strong-hold in 
case of extremity, a cave on Mount Parnassus, said to have been 
discovered by himself! It was reached by ascending a perpendicu- 
lar cliff of one hundred feet in height, which was accomplished by 
means of three ladders successively drawn up after passing them ; 
thence arriving at a small platform, a number of descents and 
windings which conducted to the interior, rendered it totally bomb 
proof. ‘The cave itself was capable of accommodating two thousand 
persons, and contained a constant spring of fresh water. Here 
Ulysses had placed a few pieces of cannon, a supply of small arms, 
and a sufficiency of ammunition and provisions for a ten years’ 
siege ; and hither he had removed his treasures and his family, 
and concealed himself with Mr 'Trelawney, an English gentleman, 
who had attached himself to his fortunes, and married his sister. 


He was declared a traitor, and the government were attempt- 
ing to reduce him by force. Such was the state of things when 
Mr Emerson landed at C larenza, } in the Morea. From hence, 
he immediately set out for the seat of government at Napoli di 
Romania. ‘Trave ‘ling through the Morea, according to his ac- 
count, is a serious undertaking. This part of Greece consists 
almost entirely of hills. ‘There are no roads, very few bridges, 
and the passes over the mountains are the dry beds of torrents, 
which, from time to time, have carried away every particle af 
earth from between the rocks, and left nothing but a pathway of 
loose slippery stones. 

At Andruzzena, our traveller spent some days with the Eparch, 
or chief man of the place. 


During the few days which bad weather obliged us to remain with 
him, we had sufhicient leisure to make some observations on his 
character and manners. The latter, like those of the higher orders 
of his countrymen, were decidedly Turkish. The room in which 
he received us was fitted up in complete Ottoman style, with stained- 
glass windows, inlaid ceiling, splendid carpets, mats, cushions, and 
numerous vases of gold and silver fish. On taking our seats, we 
were, as usual, presented with a chiboque and some coffee; whilst 
our news was eagerly inquired after by our obliging host. He was 
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about twenty-five years of age; he had formerly enjoyed a confi- 
dential situation under the present government, viz. the disposing 
of the forfeited Turkish lands in his province, and on the expiration 
of his commission, had obtained the government of his present 
eparchy. His dress was accurately national, but formed of the 
most costly materials, and covered with an abundance of braiding 
and embroidery ; whilst his pistols and silver mounted ataghan 
were of exquisite workmanship. Though his conversation was 
lively, his manners were indolent and oriental; he reclined almost 
the entire day on a velvet cushion, surrounded by his attendants, 
smoking his chiboque, sipping coffee, or counting over and over 
again the polished beads of his amber combolojo. Of his dress he 
was particularly vain, and received with evident pleasure all the 
praises which we bestowed upon it. On such occasions, he usu- 
ally arose, set forward his elbow, turned out his heel, and, survey- 
ing himself from top to toe, replied with evident complacency, 
Nal, ro Qignud peas sivas aoxsriv xadrov. § Why, yes, our costume is cer- 
tainly pretty.” 

Our fare, during our stay, consisted of lamb, fowls, milk, eggs, 
and vegetables; and though it was Lent, our accommodating host 
made no scruple to join in our uncanonical repast. Our breakfast 
was, generally, made up of curds and eggs, with a little milk and 
cheese ; but the dinner was a somewhat more perplexing affair. 
Our table was a small round board, raised half a foot from the 
floor; and round this we were obliged to squat tailor-wise ; as to 
have stretched our limbs would have thrown us at rather an incom- 
modious distance from our provisions. In this posture, by no means 
an agreeable one to the uninitiated, we were obliged to remain 
during the tedious process of a Grecian repast, which seldom 
occupied less than an hour. Our first course consisted of boiled 
rice, mixed with yaourl or sour curds, eggs fried and swimming 
in olive oil, and a mixed dish of boiled vegetables, chopped leeks, 
spinage, sorrel, and mustard leaves. The second, a stewed fowl 
stuffed with plum-pudding, roast lamb, and cairare, raiher an 
odoriferous dish, composed of the entrails of the salmon and cuttle- 
fish, fermented and tempered with oil. Our third remove con- 
tained milk in all its different preparations of curd, cheese, and 
runnet, various combinations of boiled, roast, and whipped eggs ; 
the whole washed down with plentiful draughts of Samian wine, 
supplied by a cup-bearer, who in proper oriental style, stood con- 
stantly behind the cushion of his chieftain. Our dessert, as it was 
winter, consisted chiefly of oranges and dried fruit, figs, dates, 
and raisins; on the whole, our feasts were not only classical, but 
palatable ; and when all was concluded, a comfortable room, in 
which to strew our beds, was a favour as acceptable as it was 
uncommon. 
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He seems to have been struck with the appearance of the 
ladies of the island of Hydra. 


The appearance of the population is much more prepossessing 
than that of any other class of the Greeks; the women are in gen- 
eral pretty ; but a universal custom of wearing a kerchief folded 
over the head, and tied under the chin, destroys the fine contour 
of their features, and makes them all appear to have round faces. 
A short silken jacket neatly ornamented, and a large petticoat, 
containing an immense number of folds and breadths, generally 
of green stuff, bordered with a few gaudy stripes, complete their 
simple costume. The neat slipper so universal in the north of 
[taly, which so delicately shows the turn of the ankle and heel, is 
likewise worn by the Hydriot ladies; whose jetty hair and spark- 
ling eyes, graceful figures, and beautiful hands, all enhanced by 
their half European manners, render them, if not the most beauti- 
ful, at least the most interesting females I have seen in the Levant. 


Mavrocordato is thus described. 


I was rather disappointed in the appearance of Mavrocordato ; 
his figure is small, and any thing but dignified or prepossessing. 
The little of his countenance which is visible through his bushy 
hair and evebrows, and his fiercely-curling mustachios, indicates 
more of childishness than intellect, though the deep glance of a 
penetrating eye gives it an occasional animation. His manners, 
like that of all Fanariots, though easy and obliging, contains too 
much of an overstrained politeness, which seems like intriguing 
servility; and this, together with a studied lightness of conversa- 
tion, and an extremely silly laugh, renders the first impression of 
him by no means favourable. 


Our author visited the rebel chiefs confined in the island of 
Hydra, and speaks of them thus. 
The generality of them exhibited nothing peculiar in their 


appearance, being like the rest of their countrymen, wild, savage- 
looking soldiers, “clad in tarnished embroidered vests, and dirty 


juctanellas. Colocotroni was, however, easily distinguished from 


the rest by his particularly savage and uncultivated air; his person 
is low, but built like a Hercules, and his short bull-neck was 
surmounted by a head rather larger than proportion warranted ; 

which, with its shaggy ey ebrows, dark mustachios, unshorn beard, 
and raven hair falling in curls over his shoulders, formed a com- 
plete study for a painter.. *  * During my visit, he spoke of his 
enemics in the government with moderation and no appearance 
of rancour; but to several others, who had seen him, previous to 
his prospect of liberation, he had not conducted himself with equal 
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caution; he, however, said little; but on the name of Mavro- 
cordato or Coletti being mentioned, he gathered his brow, com- 
pressed his lips, and baring his huge arm to the shoulder, he flung 
it from him with an expression of deep and desperate deter- 
mination. 


The following is a description of the fire-ships, which have 
been of such essential service to the Greeks. 


The vessels usually employed for this service, are old ships 
purchased by the government. Their construction, as _fire-ships, 
is very simple ; nothing more being wanted than active combustion. 
For this purpose, the ribs, hold, and sides of the vessel, after bei ‘ing 
well tarred, are lined with dried furze, dipped in pitch and lees of 
oil, and sprinkled with sulphur; a number of hatchways are then 
cut along the deck, and under each is placed a small barrel of 
gunpowder; so that at the moment of conflagration each throws 
off its respective hatch, and giving ample vent to the flames, pre- 
vents the deck being too soon destroyed by the explosion. 

A train which passes through every part of the ship, and com- 
municates with every barrel, running round the deck and passing 
out at the steerage window, completes the preparation below ; 
whilst above, every rope and yard is well covered with tar, so as 
speedily to convey the flames to the sails; and at the extremity of 
each yard-arm is attached a wickered hook, which being once 
entangled with the enemy’s rigging, renders escape, after coming 
in contact, almost a matter of impossibility. ‘The train, to prevent 
accidents, is never laid till the moment of using it; when, all being 
placed in order, and the wind favourable, with every possible sail 
set, so as to increase the flames, she bears down upon the enemy’s 
line, whilst the crew, usually twenty-five or thirty in number, have 
no other defence than crouching behind the after-bulwarks. When 
close upon the destined ship, all hands descend by the stern, into 
a launch fitted out for the purpose, with high gunwales and a pair 
of small swivels; and, at the moment of contact, the train is fired 
by the captain, and every hatch being thrown off, the flames burst 
forth, at the same instant, from stem to stern; and ascending by 
the tarred ropes and sails, soon communicate with the rigging of 
the enemy’s vessel, who have never yet, in one instance, been able 
to extricate themselves. In fact, such is the terror with which 
they have inspired the Turks, that they seldom make the slightest 
resistance. On the distant approach of the fire-ship, they maintain, 
for some minutes, an incessant random cannonade ; but, at length, 
long before she comes in contact, precipitate themselves into the 
sea, and attempt to reach the other vessels, scarcely one remaining 
to the last moment to attempt to save the devoted ship. Some- 
times, however, armed boats are sent off from the other vessels of 
VOL. IV. 27 
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the fleet, but they have never yet been able either to prevent the 
approach of the fire-ship, or seize on the crew whilst making their 
escape ; and, though fire-ships are in other countries considered a 
forlorn hope, such is the stupidity and terror of the Turks, that it 
is rarely that one of the brulottiers is wounded, and very seldom, 
indeed, that any lose their lives. ‘The service, however, from the 
imminent risk to which it is exposed, is rewarded with higher pay 
than the ordinary seamen; and on every occasion of their success, 
each brulottier receives an additional premium of one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty piastres. 


The executive government of Greece is composed of five 
individuals, with a secretary of state. ‘There are, besides, seven 
ministers of departments, but they are not allowed the exercise 
of any authority. ‘They are mere heads of departments, without 
the power to despatch even ordinary business. ‘The executive 
monopolizes all power. ‘This body is changed twice a year, so 
that they have no time to become ac quainted with their duties, 
or to accomplish any important object. The number of the 
legislature exceeds eighty, annually chosen by the people; but 
only fifty were present, when Count Pecchio visited them, the 
rest being employed on extraordinary services. ‘Their meetings 
are usually enlivened by colloquial discussion only. Regular 
speeches are not attempted. Differences constantly prevail 
among them, injurious to decorum and energy. The high civil 
and military ofticers are men of moderate ability, each one of 
whom is constantly occupied with intrigues to increase his own 
yopularity, and lower the reputation of his colleagues ; thus 
i Tolies contempt on the whole body, and palsying their own 
efliciency. Their orders are disregarded ; their persons are un- 
popular. The people see the burdens of the war cast upon 
themselves, and its advantages monopolized by men in power. 
They see a variety of clashing interests united only to oppress 
them, and, whichever faction gains the ascendancy, their own 
situation remains the same. ‘The funds sent to Greece from 
abroad have been made the subject of a general scramble, and 
swallowed up by hungry peculators. No traces are visible of 
their having been employed for the common good, in the con- 
dition of the army, of the navy, nor of the public fortifications. 
The unconditional cession of money into the hands of the Greeks 
themselves, it is said, has caused all but their utter ruin; and it 
is recommended, that if any further advances are made, condi- 
tions of specific appropriation should be annexed. 
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The constitution of the Greek army is singular, and its character 
inefficient. It is made up of companies collected by their leaders 
or capitani, and hanging together loosely , under the command of a 
few general officers. The capitani receive from the government 
the pay and rations for their troops, and generally contrive to enrich 
themselves by returning an exaggerated number, and embezzling 
the surplus wages and supplies. The government are well aware 
of this, but are too weak to attempt a reform. The soldiers are 
bound by no military regulations; they follow their leaders for such 
a length of time only as suits their pleasure, and are constantly 
changing from chief to chief. They frequently compel, by vio- 
lence, an increase of pay, and at critical moments will leave their 
posts to attend to the safety of their families or celebrate a 
festival. Unless obliged by necessity, they will never fight with- 
out some sort of shelter, most commonly temporary bulwarks of 
loose stones, called tambours. ‘They do not possess sufficient 
courage for the assault of fortified places. ‘They stand in great 
awe of the Egyptian bayonet and of the Turkish cavalry. ‘They 
have an aversion to regular troops, produced by their desultory 
mode of fighting, and the influence of their capitani, whose 
avarice and ambition are interested in the maintenance of the 
present system. Little regard is paid by them to the orders of 
government. After the confinement of Colocotroni, 1 in conse- 
quence of the part which he took in the insurrection already re- 
ferred to, the Moreots refused to serve until his release, although 
the Egyptians were then making alarming progress towards the 
reduction of their peninsula. Constant dissensions prevail be- 
tween the Roumeliots and the Moreots. ‘The conduct of the 
former, when called in to protect the Morea, was like that of 
troops in an enemy’s country ; and on hearing of the arrival of 
the Turks in their own district, they immediately quitted the 
defence of the peninsula. It is seldom that a disposable force 
of more than six thousand men can be collected, as the great 
body of the people take no interest in the defence of any thing 
but their own immediate districts. 

The entire Greek fleet is, as yet, the property-of individuals, 
and though the sailors are paid by the government, and an allow- 
ance made for the disbursements of the vessels, the owners are, in 
general, subject to the main part of the expenses. The seamen 
are active and skilful, and vary in number from sixty to an 
hundred on board each vessel. No man has any regular duty 
assigned him, and of course every order is productive of con- 
fusion. Great dissensions prevail among the different parts of 
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the fleet. The Spezziots are jealous of the Hydriots, whose 
superior power has enabled them to take the lead in the naval 
affairs of Greece ; and never will heartily co-operate with them, 
even where unanimity is indispensable to success. Their squadron 
sails in a body by itself, with its own admiral, and code of signals, 
and refuses every request of the Hydriot commander, which does 

not coincide with its own views. The exploits which have gained 
the fleet so much credit, have all been performed by the fire- 
ships, with the assistance of twelve or fourteen other vessels. 

The remainder hang aloof in every engagement, and aid only by 
adding to the show of force. This arises from the ships being 
private property, which the owners do not choose to expose to 
the heavy fire of the Tuskish men of war. It is plain, that large 
ships, to enable them to meet the enemy on equal terms, will 
soon be necessary, as the Turks cannot always remain so stupid, 

as to allow their vessels to be burnt, without resistance, by the 
brulots, which are seldom used with success against the fleets of 
any other nation. Every attempt, moreover, made by the Greek 
fleet against the Egyptian, during the last year, failed. 

Re ligion i is ina very degr wed state among the Greeks, owing 
to the corruption of its ministers, whose sacred calling, however, 
still produces a superstitious veneration for their persons, and a 
ready compliance with their exorbitant exactions. Of their 
corruption, the people are perfectly sensible, and very desirous 
of a reform. ‘The observances prescribed by their religious sys- 
tem are strictly complied with by the great body of the nation, 
though they are wholly ignorant of its ‘doctrines. The state of 
education is very low. Many of the principal chiefs of the Morea 
cannot sign their names, and very few of the lower orders can 
read. Schools indeed are established in some of the villages, in 
which the system pursued, is for all the pupils to read aloud, at 
the same time, out of different books, while one stands in the 
centre to rap them on the soles of their feet, whenever they are 
unemployed. ‘The master sits in a corner, to see that a sufficient 
clatter is kept up, and that a few advanced pupils are properly 
occupied in instructing beginners in the alphabet. In the islands 
there are some schools of a higher character, and the government 
contemplate making liberal provision for education, as soon as 
they become possessed of the means. 

** Modern Greek literature is neither extensive nor interesting. 
Their prose consists of a vast quantity of theology, a few works 
on geography, grammar, rhetoric, and philology, and a number 
of late translations from European authors, in various deparments. 
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Their poetry is neither spirited nor musical, consisting of some 
translations from Homer, a few dramatic pieces, and some satires 
and songs of war and love.” A slight sprinkling of Turkish and 
Italian words, principally distinguishes modern from ancient 
Greek. A man, who is toler ably versed in the latter, can easily 
acquire the former, and speak it with fluency, after residing in 
the country for a few months. Three periodical journals are 
published in Greece, at Athens, at Messolunghi, and at Hydra. 
They are principally occupied with details of the war, and these 
they do not give till after they have become public rumours, 
from the want of active communication through the country. In 
revolutionary Greece they are but little read. The Hydriot 
journal is principally supported by its circulation in ihe fonian 
Islands, and in Europe. Even in this country, struggling for 
liberty, the press is not free. “ ‘The editor of the ‘ Athenian 
Gazette’ has been already cautioned by the government for the 
freedom of his censure in some articles; and the editor of the 
‘ Hydriot Friend of the Law’ is at present obliged to read over, 
and submit to the corrections of Lazzaro Conduriotti, the presi- 
dent of the Hydriot senate, every number previous to its being 
sent to the press.” 

Such being the character of the people and of their leaders, of 
their army and their navy, it is evident that the partial success 
of their efforts is in a great measure owing to the inactivity and 
imbecility of the Turks. And the entrance of the viceroy of 
Egypt into the contest will greatly increase its difficulty and 
hazard. Of the final success of the Greeks, however, there can 
be little doubt. Their ancient hatred has been embittered by 
recent strife. Their toils have developed their energies. ‘The 
whole population has become inspired with the love of freedom. 
The world is witness to their struggle, and is cheering them on. 
The moral atmosphere of the times is full of the vivifying prin- 
ciple of liberty. And to fail in such a cause, and under the 
influence of such excitements, would indicate a deeper degrada- 
tion, than even centuries of ‘Turkish despotism can have brought 
on their character. 
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Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa, in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Den- 
ham, Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr Oudney extending 
across the Great Desert to the Tenth Degree of Northern Lati- 
tude, and from Kouka in Bornou, to Sackatoo, the Capital of 
the Fellatah Emmre. With an Appendix. By Major Dixon 
Denuam and Captain HuGH CLapperton, Survivors of the 
Expedition. London. 1826. 1 Vol. 4to. pp. 335 and 268. 


Tat English travellers have penetrated quite to the centre 
of Africa ; that races of men have been found possessing higher 
degrees of civilization than were generally supposed to exist 
there ; and that some of those, who performed this journey, have 
survived to publish an authentic account of their discoveries in a 
land which has never before been explored by civilized man, are 
facts calculated to give to the volume before us an unusual in- 
terest. Captain Clapperton and Dr Oudney, of the royal navy, 
were joined at ‘Tripoli by Major Denham, of the army, and Mr 
Hillman, a shipwright, who had been engaged for the expedition 
at Malta. These four, with their servants, horses, camels, and 
baggage, left Tripoli early in the spring of 1822, and proceeded 
southward for a month, through rather an uninteresting country, 
but without any interruption from the natives, or more hardships 
than were anticipated as incident to this mode of travelling. On 
the Sth of April they reached Mourzuk, situated in 26° north 
latitude, and about 14° east longitude. 


Our interview with the Sultan of Mourzuk was anything but 
encouraging ; he told us there was no intention, as we had been 
led to expect, of any expedition to proceed to the southward for 
some time to come; that an army could only move in the spring 
of the year; that the arrangements for moving a body of men 
through a country, where every necessary must be carried on 
camels both for men and horses, were so numerous, that before 
the following spring it was scarcely possible to complete them ; 
that two camels were required for every man and horse, and one 
for every two men on foot. And as to our proceeding to Bornou, 
it would be necessary, had the Bashaw instructed him to forward 
us, that we should be accompanied by an escort of two hundred 


men. 


7 


This unexpected delay was a sad disappointment to our 
travellers, as it seemed to cut off all hope of proceeding farther 
south before the spring. ‘The Sultan soon set out on a visit to 
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Tripoli ; and Major Denham followed him, in order to represent 
to the Bashaw that it was necessary that something should be 
given him for his sterling money besides promises. An altercation 
with the Bashaw resulted in the determination of Major Denham 
to proceed forthwith to England, to state to his government how 
grievously he had been deceived by the fair promises he had 
before received at Tripoli. 


The promptitude with which it was decided upon, and carried 
into effect, was not without its good effects. The bashaw sent 
three despatches after me, by three different vessels, to Leghorn, 
Malta, and the port [Marseilles] I had sailed to, which I received 
in quarantine, informing me, that Boo-Khaloom was appointed with 
an escort to convey us forthwith to Bornou. This was every,thing 
I wished for, and re-embarking, a seven days’ passage brought me 
once more to the shores of Barbary. 


Major Denham arrived again at Mourzuk on the 20th of 
October, and found his companions all in feeble health. They 
had, however, during his absence, made an excursion of about 
two hundred miles to the westward. A journal of this tour was 
kept by Dr Oudney ; but as it presents nothing of peculiar interest, 
when compared with other parts of the volume, we propose to 
pass over it, and follow the main expedition southward to Bornou. 
The escort promised by the bashaw of Tripoli, was composed of 
Arabs, chosen from the most obedient tribes, and was organized 
with as little delay as possible, by Boo- Khaloom, a rich merchant 
of Mourzuk, who had been designated at his own request to 
command it. As much of the happiness as well as the safety 
of the travellers depended upon their escort, we think it worth 
while to make our readers somewhat acquainted with the char- 
acter of it. 

The fondness of an Arab for traditional history of the most 
distinguished actions of their remote ancestors is proverbial. Pro- 
fessed story-tellers are ever the appendages to a man of rank. 
His friends will assemble before his tent, or on the platforms with 
which the houses of the Moorish Arabs are roofed, and there 
listen, night after night, to a continued history, for sixty and some- 
times one hundred nights together. It is a great exercise of 
genius, and a peculiar gift held in high estimation among them. 
They have a quickness and clearness of delivery, with a perfect 
command of words, surprising to a European ear. They never 
hesitate, are never at a loss; their descriptions are highly poetical, 
and their relations exemplified by figure and metaphor the most 
striking and appropriate ; their extempore songs are also full of fire, 
and possess many beautiful and happy similes. Certain tribes are 
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celebrated for this gift of extempore speaking and singing; the 
chiefs cultivate the propensity in their children; and it is often 
possessed to an astonishing degree by men who are unable either to 
read or write. * * We had several among our party, who shone as 
orators in verse, to use the idiom of their own expressive language, 
particularly one of the tribe of Boo Saitf Marabooteens, or gifted 
persons, who would sing for an hour together, faithfully describing 
the whole of our journey for the preceding fortnight, relating the 
most trifling occurrence that had happened, even to the name of 
the well, and the colour and taste of the water, with astonishing 
rapidity and humour, and in very tolerable poetry ; while some of 
his traditionary ballads were beautiful. 


‘The expedition left Mourzuk on the last day of November, 
and proceeded southward, as fast as the nature of the journey 
would permit. On the 17th of February, 1823, they entered 
Kouka, the capital of Bornou, situated on the lake Tchad, in 
about 13° north latitude and 14° east longitude, being, of course, 
20° or twelve hundred miles south of ‘Tripoli. 


This was to us a momentous day, and it seemed to be equally 
so to our conductors. Notwithstanding all the difficulties that had 
presented themselves at the various stages of our journey, we were 
at last within a few short miles of our destination; were about to 
become acquainted with a people who had never seen, and scarcely 
ever heard of a European; and to tread on ground, the knowledge 
and true situation of which had hitherto been wholly unknown. 
* * | had ridden on a short distance in front of Boo-Khaloom, 
with his train of Arabs all mounted and dressed out in their best 
apparel, and from the thickness of the trees, soon lost sight of 
them, fancying that the road could not be mistaken. I rode still 
onwards, and, on approaching a spot less thickly planted, was not 
a little surprised to see in front of me a body of several thousand 
cavalry, drawn up in line, and extending right and left quite as far 
as I could see; and, checking my horse, | awaited the arrival of 
my party, under the shade of a wide spreading acacia. The 
Bornou troops remained quite steady, without noise or confusion ; 
and a few horsemen, who were moving about in front, giving 
directions, were the only persons out of the ranks. On the Arabs’ 
appearing in sight, a shout or yell was given by the Sheikh’s 
people, which rent the air; a blast was blown from their rude 
instruments equally loud, and they moved on to meet Boo-Khaloom 
and his Arabs. There was an appearance of tact and manage- 
ment in their movements which astonished me. Three sepa- 
rate small bodies from the centre and each flank kept charging 
rapidly towards us till within a few feet of our horses’ heads, with- 
out checking the speed of their own until the moment of their 
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halt, while the whole body moved onwards. These parties were 
mounted on small, but very perfect horses, who stopped and 
wheeled from their utmost speed with great precision, shaking 
their spears over their heads and exclaiming, “* Barca! barca! 
Alla scar ppteen alla cheraga!” * Blessing ! blessing ! sons of your 
country! sons of your country!” and returning “quickly to the 
front of the body in order to repeat the charge. While all this was 
going on, they closed in their right and left flanks, and surrounded 
the little body of Arab warriors so completely, as to give the com- 
pliment of welcoming them very much the appearance of a decla- 
ration of their contempt of their weakness. I am quite sure this 
was premeditated; we were all so closely pressed as to be nearly 
smothered, and in some danger from the crowding of the horses 
and clashing of the spears. “Moving on was impossible : ; and we 
therefore came to a full stop ; our chief was much enraged, but it 
was all to no purpose, he was only answered by shouts of ‘* wel- 
come!” and spears most unpleasantly rattling over our heads, 
expressive of the same feeling. This annoyance was not, however, 
of long duration ; Barca Gana, the Sheikh’s first general, a negro 
of a noble aspect, clothed in a figured silk tobe, and mounted on a 
beautiful Mandara horse, made “his appearance, and, after a little 
delay, the rear was cleared of those who had pressed in upon us, 
and we moved on, although but very slowly, from the frequent 
impediments thrown in our way by these wild equestrians. 


After this military parade, the travellers were received with 
great pomp by the Sultan of Bornou, who seemed disposed to 
afford them protection, and to offer them every facility in his 
power for accomplishing the objects of their visit. At Kouka, 
as a home,” they remained for a year and a half; making 
excursions in different directions, some of which occupied sever -al 
months. One to Mandara, about two hundred miles farther 
south, was attended with great danger, and had well nigh proved 
destructive to the whole expedition. We extract the following 
passage from Major Denham’s ecko of this tour, which will 
give some idea of the mode of warfare practised by the more 


savage tribes of Central Africa. 


The Felatahs [the enemy] had carried a strong fence of 
palisades, well pointed and fastened together with thongs of raw 
hides, six feet in height, from one hill to the other, and had placed 
their bowmen behind the palisades ; and on the rising ground, with 
the wadey before them, their horse were all under cover of the 
hills and town: this was a strong position. The Arabs, however, 
moved on with great gallantry, without any support or co-opera- 
tion from the Bornou or Mandara troops; and, notwithstanding the 
showers of arrcws, some poisoned, which were poured on them 
VOL. IV. 23 
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from behind the palisades, Boo-Khaloom, with his handful of 
Arabs, carried them in about half an hour, and dashed on, driving 
the Felatahs up the side of the hills. The women were every 
where seen supplying their protectors with fresh arrows during this 
struggle; and when they retreated to the hills, still shooting on 
their pursuers, the women assisted by rolling down huge masses of 
the rock previously undermined for the purpose, which killed 
several of the Arabs, and wounded others. Barca Gana and about 
one hundred of the Bornou spearmen, now supported Boo-Khaloom, 
and pierced through and through some fifty unfortunates who were 
left wounded near the stakes. I rode by his side, as he pushed 
on quite into the town, and a very desperate skirmish took place 
between Barca Gana’s people and a small party of the Felatahs. 
These warriors throw a spear with great dexterity; and three 
times [ saw the man transfixed to the earth who was dismounted 
for the purpose of firing the town, and as often were those who 
rushed forward for that purpose, sacrificed for their temerity by the 
Felatahs. Barca Gana, whose muscular arm was almost gigantic, 
threw eight spears, which all told, some of them at a distance of 
thirty or thirty-five yards, and particularly on a Felatah chief, who, 
with his own hand, had brought four to the ground. 


The mhabitants of this part of Africa possess at least one of 
the essentials for civilized: life. 


Iron is found in abundance in all the Mandara hills; but no 
other metal that I was informed of. All the houses or huts at 
Mandara have outer doors to the court, which are made of pieces 
of wood, hasped together with tron. They make hinges, small 
bars, and a sort of hoe used to weed corn, and send them for sale 
to the Bornou towns. ‘The iron they use is brought from the west, 
near Karowa. I went to the house of a blacksmith, for the pur- 
pose of seeing some of the metal in its natural state, and found 
four men, with a very rude forge, formed by a hole in the sand ; 
the bellows were two kid skins, with an iron tube fixed in each, 
which tubes were conveyed underneath the fire. The wind was 
produced by a man blowing these skins, which were opened at the 
top to let in the air. Their hammers were two pieces of iron, 
weighing about two pounds each, and a coarse piece of the same 
metal for an anvil; and, considering their implements, they worked 
with some tact. 


Ina journal of an excursion to Gambaroo, which lies to the 
westward of Kouka, Major Denham says ; 


Just before sunset we came upon a herd of elephants, fourteen 
or fifteen in number; these the negroes made to dance and frisk 
like so many goats, by beating violently a brass basin with a stick ; 
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and as night now began to cast over us its gloomy veil, we deter- 
mined on fixing ourselves until morning in a small open space, 
where a large tree, destroyed by the attacks of the white ant, had 
fallen, and afforded us firewood to prepare our supper. To seek 
it at any distance would have been dangerous at that time of the 
evening, on account of the lions; and the little grass that was 
gathered for our horses, was furnished by the space within sight 
of our tents. Our animals were brought as close as possible, and 
we kept up fires the greater part of the night; a few roaring salu- 
tations, and those principally from the elephant and jackal, were 
the only disturbance that we met with. 


A wedding in Bornou is a ceremony of great pomp. 


In these southern climes all matters of business as well as 
pleasure, are transacted before the generality of people in England 
have well finished their night’s rest; and this morning I rode out 
by daylight to see the ceremony of a Bornou wedding. The lady 
was from Angomou; and the bridegroom’s friends, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, all mounted and in their best clothes, went to 
give her welcome; she was mounted on a bullock, whose back 
was covered with blue and white turkadees, and followed by four 
female slaves, laden with straw baskets, wooden bowls, and earthen 
pots; while two other bullocks carried the rest of the dowry, which 
consisted of a certain number of turkadees and tobes. She was 
attended by her mother, and five or six young ladies, who acted as 
bride’s maids. We galloped up to them repeatedly, which is the 
mode of salutation. ‘The women cover their faces, and scream 
their thanks; the men, however, wheel their horses quickly, and 
return with their eyes cast to the ground, it being considered as 
extremely indelicate to look upon the bride. The lady, after this, 
proceeds to the bridegroom’s house with her mother, and there 
remains shut up until the evening, when she is handed over to her 
justly impatient lord; for the whole of the day he is obliged to 
parade the streets with a crowd after him, or sit on a raised seat 
a la sultan in his house, dressed in all the finery he can either 
borrow or buy; while the people crowd in upon him, blowing 
horns, beating drums, and crying ‘* Engouboror degut! Alla 
Kabunsho! Alla Kiura!” ‘ May you live for ever! God prosper 
you! grey hairs to you!” to all which he makes no answer ; but 
looks more foolish than one could suppose it possible for any man 
in so enviable a situation as that of a bridegroom to do. 


On the 14th of December, 1823, Captain Clapperton and Dr 
Oudney left Kouka on a journey westward; but the health of the 
latter, already feeble, was constantly declining, till the 12th of 
January following, when he died. The survivor proceeded still 
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westward, and, having rested a few days at a time at several dif- 
ferent towns, he arrived at Sackatoo, March 16th. This place is 
the capital of the Felatah empire, and is situated in latitude 13° 
north, and longitude 6° east, being between four and five hundred 
miles west of Kouka, and a somewhat léss distance from the Gulf 
of Guinea. Here, in the very heart of Africa, Captain Clapperton 
spent some weeks, and employed his time in making himself 
acquainted with the surrounding country and its inhabitants, by 
whom he was generally receiv ed with great hospitality. The fol- 
lowing passages will be particularly interesting to those who have 
any curiosity to know the particulars of the death of Mungo Park. 


On receiving the presents, Gomsoo, “a man of great influence 
at Sackatoo,” promised to give me a letter to the sultan of Youri, 
who was his particular friend, and with whom he had lived many 
years. He also said he was there when the English came down 
from Timbuctoo, and were lost; which circumstance he related 
in the following manner: They had arrived off a town called 
Boosa, and, having sent a gun and some other articles as presents 
to the sultan of Youri, they sent to purchase a supply of onions in 
the market. The sultan apprised them of his intention to pay them 
a visit, and offered to send people to guide them through the ledges 
of rock which run quite across the river a little below the town, 
where the banks rise into high hills on both sides. Instead of 
waiting for the sultan, however, they set off at night, and by day- 
break next morning a horseman arrived at Youri, to inform the 
sultan that the boat had struck on the rocks. The people on both 
sides of the river began to assail them with arrows, upon which 
they threw overboard all their effects; and two white men, arm in 
arm, jumped into the water, two slaves only remaining in the boat, 
with some books and papers and several guns; one of the books 
was covered with wax cloth, and still remained in the hands of 
the sultan of Youri. 


This story derived confirmation from a subsequent conversation 
with the sultan. 


He then spoke of Mungo Park, and said, that had he come in 
the rainy season, he would have passed the rocks; but that the 
river fell so low in the dry season, boats could only pass at a cer- 
tain point. He told me that some timbers of the boat, fastened 
together with nails, remained a long time on the rocks; and that 
a double-barrelled gun, taken in the boat, was once in his possess- 
ion, but it had lately burst. His cousin, Abderachman, however, 
had a small printed book, taken out of the boat; but he was now 
absent on an expedition to Nyffee. The other books were in the 
hands of the sultan of Your), who was tributary to him. I told 
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the sultan, if he could procure these articles for the king of 
England, they would prove a most acceptable present, and he 
promised to make every exertion in his power. 


We have not room for more extracts from the journal of this 
excursion. Captain Clapperton returned by nearly the same 
route on which he came, and reached Kouka on the 8th of July, 
1824, having been absent from there nearly seven months. In 
the mean time, Major Denham had made several short excur- 
sions in different directions from Kouka; and one of two hundred 
miles, eastward along tie shore of the lake Tchad. Late in 
August, the travellers took leave of their “hospitable” friends in 
Kouka, and set out for Tripoli, where they arrived on the 26th 
of January, 1825, after an absence of almost three years. 


We had no other duties to perform except providing for our 
embarkation, with all our live animals, birds, and other specimens 
of natural history, and settling with our faithful native attendants, 
some of whom had left Tripoli with us, and returned in our ser- 
vice ; they had strong claims on our liberality, and had served us 
with astonishing fidelity in many situations of great peril; and 
if either here or in the foregoing part of this journal, it may be 
thought that I have spoken too favourably of the natives we were 
thrown amongst, I can only answer, that I have described them as 
I found them, hospitable, kindhearted, honest, and liberal; to the 
latest hour of my life, [ shall remember them with affectionate 
regard ; and many are the untutored children of nature in Central 
Africa, who possess feelings and principles that would do honour 
to the most civilized Christian. 


- — > 
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NOTICE OF THE “ VALLEY OF THE FURNAS,” IN THE ISLAND 
OF ST MICHAELS. 


St Michaels, March —, 18—. 
DEAR S——, 


We have lately made an excursion to the Furnas, one of the 
most remarkable places in the island; I will endeavour to make it 
known to you, although I am sensible that descriptions give very 
imperfect notions of local scenery. ‘ The Valley of the Furnas” is 
in the interior of the island, twenty-five miles from the city of Ponta 
Delgada. We set out at sunrise, on one of those delicious mornings 
which are only known in a southern climate. I do not think there 
are a greater number of fine days in the islands, than in our own 
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northern climate, but there are days of which we can have no 
conception, when the air is balmy to the senses, and its brightness 
and transparency give perfect distinctness to the outline of every 
object. ‘The temperature of the air is like that of our mildest days 
in June. It never chills, and is never too warm. There is even 
a sensation of happiness in breathing it. It brings to you ‘the 
perfume of the orange blossom; and associated as that is with the 
tranquil beauty of the dee ~p blue sky, it is almost like an intel- 
lectual pleasure. But nothing can be more transient than these 
delightful mornings. In a few hours a cloud, which comes, we 
know not whence, obscures all the brilliancy, and, often pouring 
down a heavy shower, passes off, and the serenity and beauty of 
the early morning return with additional softness. 

We travelled on jack-asses, as the road will admit of no other 
mode of conveyance. There were six of us, with four jacks to 

carry our baggage, and an equal number of men to guide the 

animals. ‘The appearance of this despised creature is certainly 
picturesque. His coat is long and shaggy, but his gentle, patient 
eye bespeaks at first our compassion and good will. ‘They are 
never willing to go abreast, but follow each other in procession. 
Without harness of any kind, and with only a small stick to guide 
them, they carry one safely over precipices, and through paths 
where one would hardly venture on foot. 

The road, for the first ten miles, is along the iron-bound coast 
of the island, worn into grotesque and fantastic shapes, like the 
rocks at Nahant, by the eternal succession of waves. Sometimes 
we pass overhanging rocks, which threaten every minute to fall; 
sometimes projecting precipices, round which there is scarcely 
room to creep; and then a little tranquil bay, where the ripple of 
the water on the silver sand is scarcely heard, or only heard to be 
contrasted with the dashing of the waves against the projecting 
rocks. After the first ten miles, we reach Villa Franca, a pleasant 
town on the coast; the road then takes an interior direction, and 
winds among the mountains. 

The deep and romantic glens through which the road passes, 
are in some places almost impervious to the light of the sun. 
The gigantic ferns hang down like beautiful drapery against 
the sides of the ravines; and heaths, and myrtles, and other 
flowering shrubs creep up between the rocks where soil enough 
can be found for their support, and remain undisturbed in lonely 
beauty. Now and then a mountain torrent rushes by, and gives a 
momentary animation to the stillness of these solitudes. After 
winding through the ravines, and climbing the mountains, a sudden 
turn of the road brings the whole Valley of the Furnas at our feet. 
It is impossible for any description to give you a just idea of this 
little secluded spot, as we descended the winding path of the last 
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mountain. Imagine then, my dear S ,a valley of about ten 
miles’ circumference, entirely shut in with mountains, and divided 
by hedges into beautiful green enclosures, that give it the appear- 
ance of a garden, laid out with great regularity. Many rapid 
shallow streams wind through, and, uniting, form a small river, 
called Ribeira Quente, or Warm River, which flows into the sea 
through a deep ravine. ‘The mountains are varied in height from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand feet. In some places wooded and 
verdant to the summit, in others, broken and rugged, with project- 
ing rocks. Winding paths are seen in every direction, seeming to 
lead into deeper solitudes. After the winter rains the mountain 
torrents appear on every side, and add much to the beauty of the 
valley. In some places they are seen dashing and foaming along, 

in others, like a silver ribbon hanging down the face of a dark 
rock, and in others broken into spray, that resembles the flakes of 
falling snow. 

The small village in the middle of the valley, with its white 
church and thatched cottages, seems protected in its solitude by 
the dark shadows of the mountains and overhanging rucks. The 
country house of Mr H , is on the south side of the valley. 
He is a gentleman from Boston, who has lived many years in the 
island, and whose taste first selected this beautiful spot for a sum- 
mer retreat, and made it known to others. No one who has 
experienced the kindness and the fulness of his hospitality can 
here feel that he is im a land of strangers. 

Mr H ’s house stands in an elevated situation, and his 
grounds are nearly enclosed by a bend of the river. Walks, bor- 
dered on each side with trees of boxwood, which here grow very 
large, and, meeting at the top, almost exclude the light, lead to 
the house. The transition from these dark walks to the open lawn 
on which the house stands, is very beautiful. A small lake in 
front of the house is surrounded with forest trees and flowering 
shrubs, and a smooth, broad path around it, makes it one of the 
most delightful walks in the world. A little island in the centre 
of the lake, and connected with the land by a stone bridge of three 
arches, is nearly covered by the drooping branches of a weeping 
willow. 

It is impossible to describe the effect of contrast in this secluded 
spot upon the imagination: shut in, as we are, by these bleak and 
barren mountains, surrounded with fragrant and flowering shrubs, 
in the most delicious climate in the world, with nothing to be seen 
above us but the deep blue sky, and nothing to be heard around us 
but the murmuring of the little river, and sometimes the church 
bell echoing among the hills, to call the villagers to mass. 

The inhabitants of this valley are poor, but contented. They 
live and die here, and seldom pass the mountains. ‘They seem to 
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be a careless, cheerful race. We often saw them dancing to the 
guitar, as we passed their cottages in the afternoon or evening ; 
and they are also remarkable for the kindness of their disposit‘ons, 
and the courtesy of their manners. 

But the “ Valley of the Furnas” is more known to invalids for 
its hot springs and baths, than for the beauty of its scenery. 
These are situated at one extremity of the valley, and the ap- 
proach to them is indicated by the increased temperature of the 
ground, and by large columns of steam which are seen at some dis- 
tance. These pools of water are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, 
and are constantly boiling with great violence. The peasants place 
their vegetables in baskets, and suspend them in the boiling water, 
and they are speedily cooked. The great luxury of the valley is 
the natural warm bath. The water is conveyed to bathing houses 
from the Caldeiras (boiling springs), and becomes sufficiently cooled 
in the passage for a most grateful Bath. The water is extremely 
soft, and, if taken after much fatigue, it restores strength and 
elasticity to the frame. 

If the * Valley of the Furnas” were in our own country, it 
would be visited by all descriptions of persons. The wealthy 
and happy would go there to enjoy the luxury of the climate, and 
the beauty of the scenery; the sick would go with the hope of 
finding health from its medicinal waters ; and those, whom a hope- 
less disease had smitten, would wish to die in this tranquil spot. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 


Lrrnocrapny is the art of taking impressions from drawings or 
writings on stone. As the art has been carried to great perfection in 
Europe, and is now introduced into our own country, and a press 
established in this city, we have thought that a short account of it 
would be interesting to our readers. It was invented about the 
year 1800, by Aloys Sennefelder, a singer in the theatre of Munich. 
In a few years it was practised throughout the greater part of Ger- 
many. In 1803, Sennefelder went to Vienna, and after a short 
residence there, returned to Munich, and established several stone 
printing presses, where the art was brought to a high degree of 
perfection. None of them, however, contributed so essentially to 
the progress of the art, as the one founded in the same place by 
Baron Aretin and Mr Manlich, whence issued the beautiful col- 
lection of copies from the great masters, whose works adorn the 
cabinet of his Bavarian majesty. By the year 1807, it was intro- 
duced into France and Italy. It had been previously established in 
Great Britain, in the year 1801, under the name of polyautography, 
so called from its capacity of multiplying drawings from the hands of 
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the artist. It did not, however, make very great progress there tll 
within the last few years, during which Mr Ackermann has carried 
it on very successfully, with the aid of a German artist. In Paris, 
the presses of Count Lasteyrie, the son-in-law of Lafayette, and 
those of M. Engelmann, have produced many beautiful specimens 
of the art. 

The art of lithography, says Rancourt, may be divided into two 
parts; Ist, The execution of the drawing ; 2d, The printing. The 
first part is not attended with much peculiar difficulty. Any artist 
who understands drawing, may succeed in it. The main difficulty 
lies in the printing, which, in the case of delicate and highly 
finished drawings, is always attended with some uncertainty of 
success. ‘The drawing is made on a polished stone, with an ink 
or chalk composed of greasy materials, in the same way as draw- 
ings are executed on paper with common ink or chalk. The 
stone is then given to the lithographic printer, that he may obtain 
impressions from it. In order to do this, he wets its whole surface, 
but as the greasy materials, which constitute the drawing, will not 
receive water, only the uncovered part imbibes it. A thick greasy 
ink is then passed over the stone, and received by the lines of the 
drawing, while the remainder of the surface being wet refuses to 
take it. A sheet of paper is then pressed strongly on the stone, 
and a reversed impression of the drawing obtained. ‘The stone is 
again wetted, again charged with ink, and thus a series of im- 
pressions are procured. The result is the same as in copperplate 
printing, but the means are different. ‘The process of engraving 
is mechanical, that of lithography chemical. Simple as the theory 
of lithographic printing may seem, its execution on a large scale 
is attended with many difficulties, and cannot be successfully at- 
tempted without the practice of many years. We have a proof of 
this in the early polyautographic works, published in London, the 
drawings for which were by the first artists of the metropolis, but 
the impressions are mere essays in the art. 

All stones susceptible of taking in a greasy substance, and of 
imbibing water with facility, are suitable for lithographic printing, 
provided they are compact, capable of receiving a fine polish, and 
of a clear and uniform colour. ‘The more compact and uniform in 
colour, the better. ‘Those commonly used, are a nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime. Suitable stones are by no means scarce. From 
the coarse calcareous stones which serve for building, to the com- 
pact ones, which receive the polish of marble, a great variety are 
more or less proper for lithography. The quarry, from which the 
first lithographic stones were extracted nineteen years ago, is still 
that which furnishes them in the greatest abundance, and of the 
largest dimensions. It is situated at Solenhofen, near Pappenheim, 
in Bavaria. No quarries hitherto known in France afford stones 
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equal to the German. When proper stones cannot be obtained 
without difficulty or great expense, it is more advantageous to 
fabricate artificial slabs, to which a proper de ‘nsity and hardness 
may be given. An intelligent potter can easily imitate the density 


of natural stones. Slabs, used for this purpose, have been made of 


stucco composed of lime and sand, and fastened with the caseous 
part of milk. Artificial slabs, however, have not been made so as 
to equal the real ones; and the Royal Institute of France have 
thought the subject of sufficient importance to offer a large prize 
for the best. 

ne principal advantage of lithography is the expedition with 
which a drawing may be made, and copies taken off; while, at the 
same time, the stone is not rendered unserviceable for any other 
purpose, as is the case with copper and wood, since the surface 
needs only to be rubbed a little, to be rendered fit to be used again. 
The number and goodness of the impressions afforded, is another 
pot in which it is far superior to engraving. It is said, that in 
the stone printing-presses of Vienna, thirty thousand impressions 
have been taken from one drawing, the last of which was nearly 
as good as the first. Count Lasteyrie is said to have taken off 
even seventy thousand impressions. The power of transferring 


the copies, is another singular advantage attending the art of 


lithography. Whenever it is of importance that the impression 
should be a perfect fac-simile, and not a reversed picture of the 
original, the drawing may be made on prepared paper, and then, 
by an easy process, be transferred from the paper to the stone. 
This process is not confined to drawings originally made on paper, 
but is applicable to impressions already taken from the stone. In 
this manner, an indefinite number of impressions may be obtained 
by transferring the copy to several stones, or, when the prints are 
small, several copies to one large stone, which will greatly diminish 
the expense of printing ; or if a large number of impressions of any 
important paper were suddenly wanted, several might be thrown 
off in a few moments, on several stones, and given to be printed 
in different presses. 

The facility with which lithographic drawings are executed, 
the art not requiring a long previous study, like that of engraving, 
enables any person, who can handle a pencil, to furnish a design 
for the lithographic printer. This renders lithography of great 
advantage to several classes of manufacturers, such as coach- 
makers, upholstere rs, clockmakers, goldsmiths, &c. It is also 
highly useful for copies of writing, music, models of machinery, a&c. 
For coloured drawings, lithography is preferable to any other 
process, as the impresssons are perfectly smooth, and not imprinted 
in the paper, as is the case with those taken from wood, nor raised 
in relief, like those taken from the copperplate. The lithographic 
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imitation of wood-engraving possesses a great advantage over the 
best performances on wood, in regard to purity, cheapness, and 
more expeditious production. It admits of drawings being exe- 
cuted with the pencil, the pen, or chalk. As the artist does not 
cit into the stone, the fac-simile posseses all the ease, softness, 
and freedom of a drawing, and it may with truth be asserted, that 
by this art alone, the bold, spirited strokes of the pen, and the soft- 
ness of the chalk, can be preserved. The naturalist, the architect, 
the painter, or the penman, have only to draw their figures with 
resinous ink, upon varnished paper, and, by the process already 
explained, they may obtain as many copies as they desire, possess- 
ing all the spirit and correctness of the originals. Whatever ease 
or softening is communicated to the drawing on the paper, the 
same is preserved in the impression from the stone. 

Lithography admits also of engraving on stone; and, in this 
respect has another advantage over copperplate engraving, because 
its strokes are not so sharp, and have more resemblance to drawing. 
The stone admits all the different kinds of work, that copper does. 
The artist may work upon it, just as well with the etching needle, 
as with the dry point and the graver; but what is called the dotted 
manner does not succeed so well. It must be allowed, too, that 
no engraving on stone with the burin, has yet been made to equal 
the fineness of a copperplate engraving ; though a skilful artist can 
approach very near, in fineness of touch and in freedom of execu- 
tion, to the engraver on copper; as is evident from some of the 
landscapes published by Sennefelder, and from the productions of 
Count Lasteyrie, Mr Engelmann, and Mr Ackermann. Etchings 
on stone, from the facility with which they are made, the fineness 
and purity of the lines, and the expedition in printing, are likely 
to prove much more useful than drawings in lithographic ink. 

The cheapness and facility of the lithographic process, the 
number and goodness of the impressions to be obtained from a 
single plate, the spirit of these impressions, they being fac-similes 
of the original drawing, show that it is a most valuable substitute 
for copperplate printing, in all but the highest branches of the art ; 
and even in regard to these, the rapid progress which lithography 
has made of late years, shows that it will not long remain inferior. 
Its general diffusion throughout any country, we cannot but regard 
as essentially conducive to the progress of the useful and ornamen- 
tal arts, and we look upon it as a fortunate circumstance, that a 
lithographic press has been established in this city by Mr Pendleton. 
He has studied the art in the best printing-houses of Paris, and has 
commenced its practice here, well furnished with knowledge and 
materials to pursue it to advantage. We hope his skill and enter- 
prise will meet with the encouragement which they so eminently 
deserve. 
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fROM THE FIRST PAGE OF A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 


A Lovey garden thou shalt be 

Of choice, well cultured poetry ; 

{ charm thee from those weeds of praise, 
An idle flatterer’s heartless lays ; 

From hateful Satire’s thistle sting ; 
From demon Envy’s serpent cling, 

Who loves, wherever laurels grow, 

The venom of his breath to throw; 
From Censure’s blight, so often stealing 
O’er the young bursting buds of feeling ; 
From critic birds of prey, I charm thee, 
Though oft their feather’s sound alarm thee, 
And though they hope to get fine feed in 
The songsters of our spell-bound Eden. 


I gift thee with ambrosial air, 

Flowers as the cheek of Houris fair, 

And ‘ wood-notes wild” from every tree, 
Surpassing Art’s best minstrelsy ; 

fruits of the tree, and earth, and vine, 
And bowers, and grots, and groves be thine ; 
Thy skies each grateful change bestow 
Of freshening shower and sunny glow; 
Grateful indeed,—for Beauty’s eyes 

Will form those ever-varying skies ; 

Now brightening into sunny play 

Over a light and cheering lay, 

Then softening into gentle rain 

Over some bosom-touching strain. 


Thy flowers must be divinely fair, 

For Love will plant his roses there, 
Soft, blushing in voluptuous bloom, 
And redolent with rich perfume. 
Imagination’s tulip dyes 

Shall spread their brightness to the skies ; 
And, shrinking from the world away, 
To bask beneath fond Friendship’s ray, 
Shall the heart’s genial bloomings be 
Like those of that half-living tree, 
Whose tender flow’rets sleep at noon, 
To wake beneath the gentle moon. 
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Will not the fruit thou yield’st be sweet, 
Tempting the very gods to eat? 

Quick fancies running wild shall de 
The nectar-flavoured strawberry ; 

Sweet love speeches, the downy peaches, 
Each melting as the mouth it reaches ; 
Deep Thought, the nut within the shell, 
Hard to obtain, yet tasting well; 

And Wit, the rich grape sparkling free 
In all its racy pungency. 


Fair garden, for thy beauteous Eve 
No gift I grant, no spell I weave ; 
For her own spells of form and mind 
Charm the strong eye of Envy blind ; 
Her soul is Eden in its spring 

Of pure, ethereal blossoming ; 

Thy fairy treasures I resign 

To her soft cares and sway benign. 
My task performed, the magic wand 
Is falling from my powerless hand ; 
Yet when in future destined hours 
Revive again my wizzard powers, 
If any wish her bosom stirs, 

My strongest talisman is hers. 


ROWENA. 


TO A BENIGHTED DOVE. 


Ems.em of Peace, thou Jone one, rest ! 
Nay, tremble not at Love’s intent ; 
Why dost thou fluttering quit my breast, 

Nor leave one dweller innocent ! 


Alas! thy spotless form has fled, 
Like Fancy’s rainbow dream of love, 
Guiding our steps where angels tread, 
With light that only shines above. 


Perchance a sainted spirit took 
Thy snowy wings to visit men ; 

But, grieving at their fallen look, 

Flew back in tears to peace again. 
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For, oh! what soul unknown to woe, 
Leaving its happy mansions o'er us, 

Could bend at Sorrow’s shrine below, 
Nor drop one tear in pity for us. 


Oh! thou hadst that which false love brings, 
A chain of bliss, too soon to sever, 

That o’er the heart one moment flings 
A light, to gleam,—and fade forever ! 


R. D. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish Society, and Acjutant 
General and Chef de Brigade in the Service of the French and Batavian Republics. 
Written by HIMSELF, and continued by his Son, WILLIAM THEOBALD WoLFE 
TONE; with a brief Account of his own Education and Campaigns under the 
Emperor Napoleon. In two volumes. Washington. 1826. 8vo. pp. 565 and 674. 


TreosaLtp Wo xre Tone, whose Life and writings are contained 
in these volumes, was a leading man among the malecontents dur- 
ing the revolution in Ireland, which broke out a short time before 
its union with Great Britain. The society of United Irishmen was 
formed, comprising men of all religious professions, whose object 
it was to deliver their country from the English yoke, and establish 
an independent government. ‘They applied for aid to the court of 
France, and three several expeditions were despatched to assist 
their attempts, two of which were frustrated by contrary weather, 
and the third by an encounter with a British fleet. Of this society, 
Mr Tone was one of the principal founders and most distinguished 
leaders. He was their agent at the court of France for obtaining 
assistance, and accompanied the unsuccessful expedition. In the 
last of these, the vessel on board of which he sailed was taken. 
He was carried into Ireland, and condemned to death; but antici- 
pated a public execution, by putting an end to his life in prison. 

Mr Tone was the son of a coachmaker, and born in Dublin, in 
the year 1763. According to his own account of himself, he was 
idle at school, where he imbibed a passion for a military life. But 
this passion being overruled by his father, he entered Dublin Col- 
lege, where he was the second in a duel, in which one of the parties 
was killed. While yet an undergraduate, at the age of twenty- 
two years, he fell in love with a young lady in a very romantic 
manner, and, as he says, ‘* one beautiful morning in the month of 
July, we ran off together, and were married.”’ Soon after this, he 
left college, and the next year went to London to study the law, 
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and entered his name on the books of the Middle Temple. But 
he never endeavoured to qualify himself for the profession, dis- 
liking study in general, and that of the law in particular. After 
two years residence in London, he went with his wife and child 
to Dublin, where he turned his attention to politics, and wrote 
several pamphlets upon political subjects, which, however, did not 
attract much notice, or produce much effect. 

In April, 1794, William Jackson, who had been employed by 
the French government to sound the Irish on their willingness to 
join the French, was arrested on the charge of high treason. Tone 
had conferred with him several times on the subject of his mission, 
and was strongly suspected by the English government. However, 
‘* by the most pressing instances with the government, his aristo- 
cratical friends succeeded in concluding an agreement, by which, 
on his engaging simply to leave Ireland, as soon as he could settle 
his private affairs, no pursuits were to be made against him.”’ In 
June, 1794, he came to America, and in December of the same 
year, went to France, with a view of persuading the French gov- 
ernment to assist in the liberation of Ireland. 

Mr Tone’s efforts and adventures, during the troubled period in 
which he lived, would have afforded materials for an interesting biog- 

raphy of moderate length. But the size of the present work exceeds 
all reasonable limits. It consists of two bulky octavos, in which the 
biographical account of Tone, as begun by himself and finished 
by his son, occupies only about a quarter of the first volume, and 
a few pages of the second. ‘The remainder of the first volume is 
made up of his Journal while he remained in Ireland, actively 
engaged in the politics of the day. In this, his rides, dinners, 
conversations, political efforts, and the doings of the societies with 
which he was connected, are set forth with all the minuteness with 
which they were originally noted down. Some letters from his po- 
litical friends are also given, which contain nothing to make them 
deserving of publication. Nearly three hundred pages of this same 
volume are occupied with his political essays, which, however well 
written, and however interesting to the Irish public at the time of 
their appearance, can have very little interest for the American 
public, after the lapse of more than thirty years. 

The second volume is chiefly made up of his Journal while in 
France, as agent for the Irish insurgents. A part of this time he 
spent in Paris, and his Journal of this period contains little more 
than a succession of interviews with the French ministry and their 
agents, together with his reflections upon their proceedings, his 
own situation, and the state of Ireland. Speaking of himself, at 
the close of his residence in Paris, he says: ‘* As to pleasure or 
amusement, I had very little. 1 formed, and endeavoured to form 
no connexions. I visited, and was visited by nobody, French or 
foreigner, and left Paris, after seven months’ residence, without 
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being acquainted with a single family.” In fact, his character, as 
agent of the Irish malecontents, aieand that he should keep him- 
self secret, in order to avoid attracting the notice of the English 
government, so that it is easy to see there cannot be much in his 
narrative of his residence in Paris to instruct or amuse. 
A part of his time was passed at Rennes and Brest, where he 

was attached to the army under General Hache, waiting for the 
sailing of the unsuccessful Irish expedition beforementioned. Sub- 
sequently he was again at Paris, attached to the army under the 
command of Buonaparte. His Journal, comprising these three 
periods, is spread through about four hundred pages, and all that 
it contains of any interest, might easily have been included in fifty. 
The rest of this volume consists principally of an appendix, con- 
taining an account of Tone’s family after his death, and the cam- 
paigns of his son, the editor of this work, in the French army. 
The account of the tamily, written partly by his wife, was supposed 
to be called for by some misrepresentations in the London New 
Monthly Magazine ; but there does not seem to have been any 
particular reason for publishing an account of the son’s campaigns 
in connexion with the father’s life. This, however, excepting the 
autobiography, is much the most interesting part of the book. 


Granby ; a Novel. Intwo volumes. New York. 1826. 12mo. 


Tuts is in many respects like the novels we used to have twenty 
years ago. It has little affinity with the new school of the last ten 
or twelve years. It brings us back to Life in London in modern 
days, with its Bond street loungers, its men and women of quality 
and fashion, with their routs and balls, their follies and vices. 
The author appears to feel the true old-fashioned necessity for 
making his hero turn out a lord in the end; even though he were 
a cobler in the beginning. And he is as careful, as ever was 
Regina Maria Roche, or Miss Burney herself, that there shall be no 
want of the misunderstandings, coldnesses, mistakes, and quarrels 
between lovers, in which these celebrated writers delighted ; and 
which always were made to depend upon the want of common civili- 
ty, common frankness, or common sense in the parties concerned. 

The book does not keep up an equal inierest, but sometimes 
excites an intense one. Its greatest merit 1s in the conception of 
character, and its developement in conversation and action. The 
dialogue is often entertaining and humorous; and displays good 
sense and right views of the world and mankind. The principal 
defect is in the parts assigned to different characters. ‘They do 
not play out the play, as in duty bound, and as was to be expected 
from their importance in some of its stages, but leave it to halt 
through, as it can, without them. 
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Anniversary Address on the Progress of the Natural Sciences in the United States, 
delivered before the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, by JAMEs E. 
De KAY. New York, 1826. pp. 73. 

Tuts address contains an account of the principal works which 
have been published in this country, upon Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, and Zoology ; together with a notice of the travels of in- 
dividuals, and of the expeditions fitted out by the general govern- 
ment, with a view of enlarging the boundaries of natural science. 
It is a useful record of what has been already accomplished by our 
countrymen, and will prove, we hope, a stimulus to further exer- 
tion. It is encouraging to observe how much has been done, not- 
withstanding the want of that patronage, afforded by public and 
private munificence, which enables scientific men in Europe to 
devote their whole time to their favourite pursuits. Before the late 
war with Great Britain, the natural sciences were not extensively 
cultivated among us. Since that time, the rapid growth of our 
population, throughout the vast extent of our western territory, has 
opened the treasures of the wilderness, and invited the investiga- 
tion of the naturalist.: Curiosity has increased with the means of 
gratification. Scientific men throughout the country have become 
known to one another, and have united their efforts. A love of 
natural science has been widely diffused, and lectures on its vari- 
ous branches, as well as societies for their cultivation, and collec- 
tions of specimens for their illustration, have become common. 
The attention of the general government has been turned to this 
subject. Enterprising Europeans have traversed our forests and 
climbed our mountains, and taught us what a rich harvest they 
afford to the scientific explorer. Several naturalists of distinguish- 
ed excellence have appeared among our own countrymen. Their 
example, we trust, together with the spirit of inquiry which has 
been already awakened, will secure a rapid advancement to thie 
natural sciences among us, commensurate with their importance 
and with the means which our country affords for their cultivation. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





Seminary for the Education of Instructers of Youth. The necessity of 
affording some systematic discipline in the science of education to 
young and inexperienced teachers, preparatory to their assuming the 
government and instruction of the common schools, has become so ob- 
vious that it cannot escape the slightest attention. We only hope that 
the first example of an institution for such a purpose in this country, 
may be offered from that state which first recognised the truly republi- 
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‘ 


can principle of making all property responsible for the education of all 
children, without distine tion, in the free schools. It seems to be only 
the completion of the system of public instruction, which has already 
affected so widely the character of our c ountry, and to be essentia! to 
its greatest ethcacy and happiest influence. “It may salely be com- 
puted,” says Governor Lincoln, in his late speech to the legislature of 
Massachusetts, “that the nuntber of male teachers engag red by the 
towns, annually, for the whole or parts of the year, does not fall short 
of twenty-five hundred different individuals, to which, if the number of 
female instructers and those employed in private schools be added, the 
aggregate would amount to many thousands. Knowledge in the art 
of governing, and a facility in communicating instruction, are attain- 
ments in the teacher, of indispensable importance to proficiency by the 
pupil. ‘These talents are as much to be acquired by education, as are 
the sciences themselves. It will well merit the consideration of the 
legislature when discussing the expediency of the institution of the 
proposed seminary [for practical arts and sciences], whether provision 
for the preparation of a class of men to become the instructers of youth 
in the public schools, in branches of learning adapted to the present 
condition and wants of the country, is not among the highest of the 
inducements to the measure, and should be an object of primary and 
definite arrangement, in its adoption.” 

Anew Digest of the Laws of the United States. T. F. Gordon, of the 
city of Philade ‘Iphia, has in preparation, and nearly ready for press, 
A Digest of the Laws of the United States, in which it is proposed, 

I. To classify the laws under five great divisions or codes, viz. the 
Political, Civil, Commercial, Military, and Criminal Codes. 

[1. ‘To reduce the statutory provisions into clear and distinct proposi- 
tions, divested of duplicate enactments, and redundant and synonymous 
expressions ; and to arrange such propositions, whatever may be the date 
of their enactment, in the natural order of their subjects respectively. 

Ill. ‘To introduce the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on all subjects relating to constitutional and statutory law, into 
the text of the work as part of the law of the land. 

IV. To give references to the statutes by their sections, and dates of 
enactment, and to the decisions of the court, by the names of the cases 
and by the page and volume of the reporter; so that a ready access 
may be had to the statutes and adjudged cases themselves, when it shall 
be desirable to examine them. 

V. To arrange the propositions or placita of the work, numerically 
afier the manner of the Code Napoleon; such arrangement serving 
as the readiest means for reference to its contents through a copious 
index, alphabetically digested, by which the inquirer will be immediate- 
ly directed to his object without the examination of a whole chapter, 
section, or page. 

The Digest will be a codal one, comprehending all the laws in force 
at the time of its publication. But that the work may exhibit a full his- 
torical view of the law, notes will be appended, containing a notice of 
repealed laws, on matters still subjected to legislative provision, and 
such statistical views as may with propriety be introduced. 

Without entering upon the consideration of the benefits, supposed to 
flow from codification upon new, general, and philosophical principles, 
the accomplishment of which is the subject of very doubtful speculation. 
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it may be said that in the plan here proposed, there is nothing imprac- 
ticable. Clearness in the arrangement, and correctness in extracting 
the spirit of the statutes, are the only qualities indispensable to success. 
The pli in conte mplates only to give the rule of the law, as it now ex- 
ists, in the words of the law so far as they are necessary, with refer- 
ences whereby any aberration from the rule may be instantly detected. 

Astorga Library. The Astorga library, recently purchased for the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, is supposed to be the most curious 
collection of Spanish books existing out of Spain. It consists of about 
eight thousand volumes, and was sold for three thousand pounds. The 

collection is unrivalled (in so far as England is concerned) as to Romance, 
Chronicles, and Law. There is also a great deal of the Old Poetry, and 
a contemporary prose History of the Crusades, which is considered 
unique. The same body purchased only last year, a very fine Danish 
library entire at Copenhagen. 

Rare Bird. A migratory or passenger pigeon of America, the Columba 
Migratoria of Wilson’s Ornithology, was shot in Fife (Scotland) some 
time since, and is the first example of the kind which has occurred i 
Europe. it was probably forced thither by stress of weather. This 
species occurs in vast flocks on this continent, from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and is very destructive to corn- fields. 

Swiss Journals. The number of journals published weekly or twice 
a week in Switzerland is surprising. Every Canton has at least one, 

and some of them more, besides monthly and other publications. 

Dante. Professor Rezzi, librarian of the Barberini Library, is said to 
have made the valuable discovery of Dante, with the commentaries of 
Leanderio, full of marginal notes in the handwriting of Tasso. These 
notes, as may easily be supposed, are most learned and judicious, and 
show how profoundly the immortal author of the “ Gerusalemme ” had 
studied the “ Divina Commedia.” 

Petrarca. Chevalier Arrighi, in a little work published last year at 
St Petersburg, announces that he has in his possession a most beautiful 
manuscript of all the “ Rime” of Petrarca, which will serve to correct 
many errata in all the printed editions of the Canzoniere, as well as to 
restore to Petrarca, and to take from him, some disputed poems. 

Venice. The population of Venice, which, in 1797, amounted to one 
hundred and eighteen thousand inhabitants, is not more at present than 
one hundred thousand, a third of whom are destitute of sufficient means 
of existence. 

Excavations at Tusculum. The researches of Count Biondi on the 
site of the ancient town of Tusculum, produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Several streets are already laid open, and also one of the gates 
of the town, which is supported by fluted pillars. An aqueduct and a 
public fountain are going to be laid open, as well as the fountain and 
the baths. Bas reliefs, inscriptions, and fresco paintings attract the 
attention of the learned. Count Biondi intends to publish a description 
of his valuable discoveries, illustrated by plates. 

Manufacture of Silk in Ireland. The preparations for introducing 
the silk manufacture into Ireland, are in active progress. ‘Twenty-six 
thousand white mulberry trees have been received at Cork, and are to 
be planted to supply food for the silk worms. 
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AGRICULTURE, 


Annual] Address, delivered before the Rhode Island Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Industry, October 20, 1824. By William 
Hunter. Providence. 1826. &8vo. pp. 43. 


“J state.” says Mr Hunter, “ from a high and recent authority reviewing all these 
subjects, that it is admitted on all hands that the rate of profit, in any particular de- 
partment of industry can never either permanently exceed or fall below the rate of 
profit commonly obtained in other departments: but agriculture is a branch of 
industry which must be carried on in all times and in all circumstaaces. It is plain, 
however, that it would not be carried on if it did not yield as great a return for the 
capital and industry employed in it, as other businesses, and it is equally certain, that 
these would not be carried on if they yielded a less return than that derived from 
agriculture. It necessarily follows, therefore, that the rate of profit in agriculture is 
the standard rate—or that the average value of the returns obtained from capital 
employed in agricultural industry, inust always govern the average value of those 
obtained from the capital employed jn every other department.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of Andrew Underhill, who departed this Life at Philadelphia, 
on the [8th of First Month, 1825, in the 26th year of his age. Phila- 
delphia. 1826, 

DRAMA. 


The Resurrection of Jesus Christ; a Sacred Drama. Translated 
from the German. Boston. 18mo. 
Family Jars; a Musical Farce, In two Acts. New York. 18mo. 
pp. 36, 
EDUCATION. 


A Greek Grammar, for the Use of Schools, from the German of 

Philip Buttmann. Second Edition of the Translation. Boston. &vo. 
». 336. 

i An Abridgment of Lectures on Rhetoric. By Hugh Blair, D. D. 

Revised and corrected. ‘To which is applied, a new method of Inter- 

rogating, by Samuel Worcester. Boston. 18mo. pp. 284. 

A Report of the Superintendant of the Christ Church Sunday School ; 
and an Account of the Plan of Instruction pursued in the School. Boston, 
Svo. pp. 48. 

A System of Googreny, Ancient and Modern, for the Use of Schools, 
Accompanied with an Atlas, adapted to the work. By Jedidiah Morse, 
D. D. and Sydney E. Morse, A. M. Twenty-fifth edition. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 342. 

The Child’s Arithmetic, or the Elements of Calculation, in the spirit 
of Pestalozzi’s Method, for the Use of Children between the Ages of 
Three and Seven Years. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of the 
Monitorial School, Boston. Boston, 18mo. pp. 103. 


We have examined this little book, and think that the plan and the execution of 
jt are excellent. We confidently recommend it to the attention of parents and schoa] 
committees, as singularly adapted to the purposes of a first book in arithmetic, 
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LAW. 


A Treatise on the Laws of Obligations or Contracts, by M. Pothier. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Notes, 
illustrative of the English Law on the subjects. By William David 
Evans, Esq., Barrister at Law. In two volumes. Philadelphia. vo. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Circuit Court of the United 
States, for the Third Circuit, comprising the Districts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, commencing at April term, 1823. Published from the 
manuscripts of the Hon. Bushrod Washington, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Philadelphia. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering, Counsellor at Law. No. L 
Vol. 3. Boston. &8vo. pp. 152. 

We understand that the Massachusetts Reports will be published hereafter in 
numbers of about one hundred and fifty pages each. This enables the reporter to 
put the profession in possession of the deci-ions of the Supreme Court much more 
promptly, than could be done by the former arrangement. 


MEDICINE. 


Discourses on Cold and Warm Bathing ; with Remarks on the Effects 
of Drinking Cold Water in Warm Weather. By John G. Coffin, M. D. 
Second edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 70. 

We recommend these discourses to the attention of those who have never read 


them; as containing many useful precepts upon subjects which must be acknowledged 
to be important at all times, and particularly so at the present season of the year. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of Diabetes, Calculus, and 
other Affections of the Urinary Organs; with Remarks on the Impor- 
tance of Attending to the State of the Urine in Organic Diseases of the 
Kidney and Bladder, &c. By William Prout, M. D. F.R.S. From 
the Second London Edition. With Notes and Additions, by B. S. 
Calhoun, M. D. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 308. 

The American Family Physician. By the late Thomas Ewell, M. D. 
of Virginia. Addressed to the Heads of Families in the United States. 
Georgetown, D.C. 8vo. pp. 300. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Observations suggested by the late Occurrences in Charleston. By 
a Member of the Board of Public Works of the State of South Carolina. 
Columbia, S.C. 8vo. pp. 16. 


The author of this pamphlet estimates, that there are in South Carolina, “ five 
millions of acres of pine barrens and sand hills” now almost uninhabited; and 
endeavours to show by facts and arguments, that this immense tract of country may 
be advantageously cultivated in the production of olive oil, wool, silk, and wine, and 
thus be made to support a comparatively dense pupulation, and add much to the 
wealth and power of the State. “The growing disposition for manufactures in the 
Northern States,” he says, “ indicates to us what we ought to do to supply them with 
the raw materials they want. Every effort of this kind tends to cement the bonds of 
our union, and this consideration, independent of any other, ought to induce us to 
avail ourselves of all the advantages which our soil and climate offer to our patriotism 
as well as to our industry.” 


The First Part, comprehending the Basis, of a New Musical Work, 
to be entitled Music as a Science, or Self-Instructer on the Piano Forte, 
Baltimore. 

Six Months in the West Indies, in 1825. New York. 
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An Address, delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College, on the 
3d of May, 1826, in the Hall of the College. By William Bard, A. B. 

The Northern Traveller ; containing the Routes to Niagara, Quebec, 
and the Springs ; with Descriptions of the Principal Scenes, and Useful 
Hints to Strangers. With Maps and Copperplates. Second Edition. 
New York. 

The Deformed Boy. By the Author of “Redwood,” &c. Boston. 
I8mo. pp. 40. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at Phila- 
delphia, for Promoting Useful Knowledge. Vol. III. Part 1. New 
Series. By Marcus Bull. Philadelphia. 4to. pp. 63. 

POETRY. 

The Lay of Gratitude; consisting of Poems, occasioned by the recent 
Visit of La Fayette to the United States. By Daniel Bryan. Phila- 
delphia. 8vo. pp. 104, 

POLITICS. 

Speech of Mr Webster, of Massachusetts, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the Panama Mission, delivered on the 14th of April, 1826. 
Washington. &vo. pp. 61. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Substance of a Sermon, preached at the Methodist Chapel, 
Dover, N. H., on Thursday, April 13, 1826, the Day of Public Fast. 
By John Newland Maffit. Published by request. Concord,N.H. &vo. 
pp. 18. 

A bold reproof is contained in this discourse, which comes with great propriety 
from the pulpit: “* Why is our native soil continually satiated with the blood of her 


sons, shed by the hand of fashionable murderers, in violation of all moral obligation ? 


And why are these enormities so generally regarded either with indifference or with 


approbation and applause?” 


The Funeral Sermon of Rev. Christopher S. Mooring, Minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preached by Rev. Hezekiah G. Leigh, at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, October 1, 1825. Richmond. 1226. &vo. pp. 20. 

A Sermon, delivered in Portland, November 9, 1825, at the Installa- 
tion of the Rev. Charles Jenkins, Pastor of the Third Congregational 
Church in that place. By S. Edwards Dwight. Portland. 1826. &vo. 
pp. 90. 

A Sermon, by the venerated President Edwards, rewritten, so as to 
retain his Thoughts ina Modern Style. By Daniel A. Clark. Amherst. 
1826. &vo. pp. 20. 

A Letter from a Friend in America to Luke Howard, of Tottenham, 
near London, in which the Character of our late Friend, Job Scott, is 
vindicated and defended, and his Doctrines shown to be consistent with 
Scripture and Sound Reason, in reply to a Letter addressed by Luke 
Howard to the Author. 

An Exposé of some of the Misrepresentations contained in a Pamphlet, 
entitled “A Letter from a Friend in America, to Luke Howard, of 
Tottenham, near London.” 

Discourses on the Character of Jesus Christ. By Henry Ware, Jr., 
Minister of the Second Church in Boston. Second Edition. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 137. 
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A Reply to Dr Miller’s Letter to a Gentleman in Baltimore, in Refer- 
ence to the case of the Rev. Mr Duncan. By John M. Duncan, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Tammany Street, Baltimore. Baltimore. 

A Discourse, delivered at New Hampton, N. H., February 1, 1826, 
entitled, “The Influence of Christianity upon Man as an Intellectual 
Being.” By Benjamin F. Farnsworth, Principal and Professor of 
Theology in the New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution. 

AF amily Prayer Book ; containing ‘ ove of Morning and Evening 
Prayers, for a Fortnight, with those for Individuals, Religious Societies, 
and Schools ; to which is added, a choice Selection of Hymns. A new 
edition. Plymouth. 12mo. pp. 200. 

Hart’s Sermon, delivered at Torrington, Lord’s Day, January 22, 1826, 
at the Funeral of the Rev. Alexander Gilbert. 

Sermons on various Subjects of Christian Doctrine and Duty. By 
Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. Providence. &vo. pp. 402. 

A Brief Outline of the Evidences of the Christian Religion. By 
Archibald Alexander. Third Edition. New York. 1I&8mo. pp. 287. 

A Sermon, preached before the Bible Society of Virginia, at their 
Annual Meeting, April 4, 1826. By William J. Armstrong. Richmond. 

A Sermon, pret ached at the opening of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, in the United States, on Thursday, May 18, 1826. 
By Stephen N. Rowan, D. D. 

‘The Scripture Doctrine concerning the Messiah. By an Aged Lay- 
man. Boston. 8vo. pp. 15. 

A Sermon, on the Doctrine of the Trinity. By E.Cornelius. Second 
Edition. Salem. 8vo. pp. 44. 

Little Sermons on Great Subjects. By Thomas Williams, Pastor of 
a Church in Attleborough. Providence. 1I8mo. pp. 2 

A Sermon, delivered in Holliston, November 10, 1825, at the Funeral 
of Mr Joseph Stedman Fairbanks. By Charles Fite 4 Pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society in Holliston. Dedham. &vo. pp. 15. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


A Legacy for Young Ladies ; consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs Barbauld. Boston. 12mo. pp. 150. 

The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs of the Rev. Isaac Watts, 
D. D. To which are added, select Hymns from other Authors; by 
Samuel Worcester, D. D. Stereotype Edition. Boston. 12ino. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Cld and New Testaments ; translated 
out of the Original Tongues, and with the former translations diligently 
compared and revised. Lunenburg, Mass. 12mo. 

The Missionaries after the Apostolical School; a Series of Orations. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, A. M. Price 75 cents. 

Omniscience the Attribute of the Father only. By the Rev. Joseph 
Hutton, of Leeds, England. Boston. 12mo. pp 36. 

The Aged Pilgrim’s Triumph over Sin and the Grave; illustrated in 
a Series of Letters never before published. the Rev. John Newton 
of St Mary, Woolworth. Written during the y he he of Life, to some 
¢ a most intimate Friends. From the Second London Edition. New 

or 

The Children of the Abbey; a Tale. In three volumes. By Regina 
Maria Roche. Exeter. 18mo. 
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Remarkable Events in the History of Man ; or, Narratives of the most 
Wonderful Adventures, Remarkable Trials, Judicial Murders, Prison 
Escapes, Heroic Actions, and Astonishing Occurrences, which have 
taken place in Ancient and Modern Times. Compiled by the Rev. 
John Watts, D. D. Rector of Welly, Hants. Philadelphia. 2 Vols. 
I2mo. pp. 306 and 321. 

The Task. By William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Phila- 
delphia. 1I8mo. pp. 208. 

Abaellino, the Bravo of Venice; a Romance. Translated from the 
German, by M. G. Lewis. Boston. 12mo. pp. 240. 

The Letters of Junius. In 2 vols. Boston. 12mo. pp. 216 and 216. 

An Essay on Faith. By Thomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate, Author of 
“ Remarks on the Internel Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Reli- 
gion.” Portsmouth. 

Scott’s Family Bible; Part I. Embracing the Preface, in which it is 
shown, in a compendious way, that the Scriptures, and every part of 
them, as they stand in our Bibles, were given by Inspiration of God. 
New York. &vo. Price 50 cents. 

George Barnwell; a Novel, founded on Fact. By T.S.Surr. A new 
edition. Two volumes in one. Boston. 12mo. pp. 280. 

Elémens de la Grammaire Francaise. Par Lhomond, Professeur 
Emerite en l'Université de Paris. Boston. 12mo. pp. 68. 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the French Tongue ; in 
which the present Usage is displayed, agreeably to the Decisions of the 
French Academy. By M. D. Levizac. Fourth American, from the 
ninth London edition; revised and corrected by Mr Stephen Pasquier, 
M. A. New York. 12mo. pp. 444. 

Brambletye House ; or, Cavaliers and Roundheads. A Novel. By 
one of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 3 Vols.» Boston. 12mo. 

A Pructical Treatise on the Law of Evidence and Digest of Proofs, 
in Civil and Criminal Proceedings. By Thomas Starkie, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, Downing Professor of Common Law 
in the University of Cambridge. With References to American Déci- 
sions, by Theron Metcalf. 8vo. 

German Popular Stories, translated from the Rinder und Hans 
Marchen. Collected by M. M. Grimm, from Oral Traditions. Boston. 
I8mo. pp. 184. 

Woodstock ; or, the Cavalier. A Tale of the year Sixteen Hundred 
and Fifty-one. By the Author of “ Waverly,” “ Tales of the Crusaders,” 
&c. Philadelphia. 12mo. 

The Works of Maria Edgeworth. Vols. 1X. and X. Boston. 8vo. 
pp. 428 and 530. 

The Operative Mechanic, and British Machinist; being a Practical 
Display of the Manufactories and Mechanical Arts of the United King- 
dom. By John Nicholson, Esq., Civil Engineer. First American, from 
the Second London Edition. No. I. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 114. 

This work is to be published in numbers, and when complete, will make two 
volumes. 
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